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HE subject of this article 

[ grows out of the fact that 

there is much evidence to 
how that youth and young adults 
requently fail to assume their share 
f responsibility for community mat- 
ers. The writer’s purpose is to pre- 
ent some. of this evidence, to 
xamine the nature of a sense of 
esponsibility and of the process by 
vhich it develops, and to suggest 
ome of the things which can be 
lone to educate youth to assume 
heir responsibility to the com- 
aunity. 

In 1936-38 a careful survey was 
nade of some 3,000 youth in New 
York State, using pupils in grades 
-12 inclusive in the public schools. 
“hese pupils were asked to answer 

series of questions such as: 
Should-a student volunteer to help 
lear up the school yard, if doing 
o would demand his giving up part 
£ his lunch hour?” “Should a stu- 
ent accept nomination as president 
f£ the student council if he is the 
est qualified student, provided such 
cceptance would mean a serious 
urtailment in his other activities?” 

According to the report of this 
tudy, 

To none of these questions did a 
ajority of the pupils at any grade 
vel give answers which indicated 
illingness to make any personal sac- 
'fices. Moreover, the longer they had 
een in school the less willing were 
iey, in general, to commit themselves 
» any sort of responsibility. Of the 
syenth grade pupils who took the test, 


one in three indicated that he might 
exert himself to clean up the school 
yard, and one in three again would 
take the presidency of the student 
council even though it meant a per- 
sonal loss to him. Of the seniors who 
were tested, only one in six would 
assume any responsibility for the yard, 
and only one in seven would allow 
himself to be nominated, at personal 
loss to himself, as president of the 
council, 

That pupils’ dispositions in these 
matters are not limited merely to’ 
school affairs is shown by their re- 
sponse to parallel situations involving 
out-of-school activities. Four-fifths of 
the seniors reported that they would 
not, if they were adult citizens, spend 
any of their own time trying to 
beautify a public square near their 
homes. .. . Five-sixths were of the 
opinion that a well-known business 
man who is eminently qualified for 
public office would be justified in re- 
fusing the nomination for mayor if it 
involved his giving up some of his 
business and social interests. 

. the boys and girls who are on 
the point of leaving school... are 
reluctant to assume responsibilty for 
civic cooperation or to commit them- 
selves to action which will involve 
personal effort or sacrifice. 


Another reference to the same 
study stated: 

On the whole, youth finish or drop 
out of high school without any ade- 
quate knowledge, understanding, or in- 


Francis T. Spaulding, High School 
and Life, Report of the Regents’ In- 
quiry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939), pp. 24-26. 
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terest in the underlying economic, in- 
ternational, and governmental public 
questions. . . . We have not cultivated 
in them any antidote for the growing 
tendency to “let George do it” or for 
the attitude that “anything you can get 
away with” is a satisfactory standard 
of civic behavior.’ 

In 1936 and 1937 a survey was 
made of youth in the State of Mary- 
land by means of carefully con- 
ducted interviews. This study in- 
cluded, among other groups, one 
consisting of more than 4,000 indi- 
viduals of ages 22 to 24 who had 
had one or more opportunities to 
vote at an election. The report 
showed that forty-five per cent did 
not vote at all when the last oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and an addi- 
tional fifteen per cent voted merely 
because of party affiliation, or be- 
cause of the request of some friend, 
or for some other reason not related 
to a consciousness of duty as a 
citizen. Thus those who voted and 
had the proper motive for doing so 
constituted only forty per cent of 
the total group. Nearly one-half of 
those who did not go to the polls 
admitted that they were not inter- 
ested in elections, and few of the 
remainder could give any good rea- 
son for not having voted. Those 
who were college graduates differed 
little from nongraduates in their 
interest in elections and in their 
frequency of voting? 

A study made of some 1,300 stu- 


*Luther H. Gulick, Education for 
American Life, Report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1938), p. 25. 

*Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their 
Story (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1938), pp. 229-31. 
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dents in the General College of the 
University of Minnesota in 1935-36) 
showed that: Wf 


...@ major characteristic of the 
social attitudes of General College stu 
dents nught be described as apathy, 
inertia, and unconcern about sociahy 
problems and issues. Evidence to sup-) 
port this generalization is abundant. 
Although they read news magazines? 
like “Time,” and news columns in the! 
daily papers and listen to news broad-| 
casts on the radio, all with relativel 
high frequency, they do not voluntarily) 
read or listen to more searching, ana 
lytical, and thought-provoking discus~ 
sion of the social problems, trends 
and issues that lie behind the news 
headlines.... Nor can we expect 
most of these students to receive ati 


belong to no more and no “better” 
organizations than do the students 
themselves.* 

Another study made at the same) 
institution in 1937 covered a group) 
of 1,600 young adults who were 
former students of the Colleges off 
Agriculture, Education, Engineery 
ing, and Science, Literature and 
Arts. The sample was chosen to 
representative of many different 
kinds of students who entered the) 
University; they ranged in age from 
23 to 48 with the median around 
30, and they had been out of school 
from one to thirteen years. 


* University of Minnesota, Staff of the 

General College. Curriculum Making 
im the General College, A Report om 
Problems and Progress of the Genera 
College (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1940), p. 84. 
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_ It is, however, appalling to discover 
that there are few, if any, observable 
differences in other respects than earn- 
ing power alone between the graduates 
and nongraduates and between those 
who, while in college, were known as 
“good” students with high grades and 
those who were known as “poor” stu- 
dents with low grades. So far as the 
research staff could find, they are cul- 
turally much alike; they listen to the 
same radio programs; read the same 
magazines; go to the same movies; 
feel much the same about their jobs 
and their families and their health; 
sarry on the same, and for the most 
dart, spectator types of recreation; and 
ulmost uniformly find democratic par- 
icipation in social and civic affairs 
lull as dishwater and comparatively 
inimportant. 

. . . the political activity of most of 
hese young adults is limited largely to 
he mere process of voting for candi- 
lates and issues on election days. 

. .. University graduates, in general, 
ire not much more effective citizens 
han nongraduates. All of the groups— 
nen, women, graduates, and: non- 
sraduates—do and are interested in 
ome of the things which good citizens 
hould do and are interested in; but a 
rreat many of them are apparently not 
ictive or interested in a large number 
yf things which should be the concern 
f well-educated and intelligent young 
dults.° 

It is clear from such studies as 
he foregoing that there is a real 
eed for education for community 
esponsibility. Democracy can hardly 
e fully successful if the general 
un of citizens do not take their 
bligations seriously. Before raising 


University of Minnesota, Staff of the 
eneral College. Report on Problems 
nd Progress of the General College 
Minneapolis: University, of Minne- 
ota, 1939), pp. 175, 250. 


the question of how to educate for 
community responsibility, however, 
it is necessary to consider what is 
the nature of such a sense of obliga- 
tion and how it develops in the 
individual. 

Obviously, a person who has a 
sense of responsibility must possess 
certain knowledge or information, 
but this is not enough. The business- 
man, for example, desires that his 
clerk not only be skillful in his trade 
but that he have a liking for his 
work and for the people with whom 
he deals, a willingness to render oc- 
casional services beyond the strict 
lines of duty, a readiness to do his 
work without constantly having to 
be told to get at it, attitudes of fair- 
ness and cooperation, etc. The 
farmer desires a hired man who 
not only has the “know-how” but 
who, in addition, takes pride in his 
work, has a real interest in the care 
of another’s property, is willing to 
put in extra hours at critical times, 
will go out of his way when neces- 
sary, etc. In general, what is wanted 
in both cases is a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Much the same is true of citizen- 
ship. What is wanted is citizens 
with a sense of responsibility: citi- 
zens who assume an active interest 
in the community welfare, who are 
willing to work for the common 
good even though they may not al- 
ways be paid or rewarded for it, 
who will go out of their way to 
render service, who genuinely desire 
honesty and efficiency in the opera- 
tions of government. Such persons 
have more than mere knowledge or 
information; they also have certain 
attitudes and interests. They have a 
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sense of obligation to others; they 
have good judgment in thinking 
through civic problems; they have a 
willingness to render service in the 
interest of others. 

In considering how a _ person 
learns such a sense of responsibility, 
it is important to note first the per- 
haps obvious but important fact that 
the learner learns to do that which 


he does while he learns. Thus, if he 


dawdles while studying, he acquires 
the habit of dawdling; if he day- 
dreams while working on his les- 
sons, he learns the habit of day- 
dreaming. On the other hand, if, 
while he learns, he uses his judg- 
ment in increasingly expert ways, 
he learns to make good judgments; 
if his learning involves successful 
participation in community activi- 
ties, he becomes skillful in engaging 
in such participation; if, in the 
process of education, he experiences 
some of the satisfactions that can 
come from serving others, he ac- 
quires a willingness to render such 
service. In general, if the learner 
takes responsibility in community 
matters while engaged in learning, 
he learns to assume community re- 
sponsibility. 

It follows from this analysis that 
if the learner is to attain any par- 
ticular desired goal, he must engage 
in appropriate learning activities. 
Not just any learning activities will 
do; they must be those which assure 
that he will attain the goal set for 
him. This principle bears directly 
“upon the problem of how to educate 
for community responsibility 
through the school, which will be 
discussed under five headings. 

First, we may consider field trips 


| 
| 


or excursions as one kind of appro- 
priate learning experience in de- 
veloping a sense of community re- 
sponsibility. Thus the members of aj 
high school class may attend a 
meeting of the City Council, of the! 
School Board, of the Park Commis-) 
sioners, or of the Community Chest} 
Association. They may visit a court} 
while it is in session, or the polls| 
during an election. They may make} 
a trip to the U. S. O. center, to they 
office of the Family Welfare So-| 
ciety, or to the County Farm Bu-} 
reau. In general, this procedure} 
gives pupils opportunities to make 
their own observations of commu-! 
nity activities; it enables them to see} 
community processes in action at 
first hand. ” 

In the second place, children andi 
youth can actively study local con-} 
ditions and problems in order to dis-} 
cover community needs and to ob- 
tain the information necessary to) 
deal with them. For example, they; 
can make traffic surveys to locate: 
dangerous intersections for vehicles} 
or pedestrians. They can check on) 
fire hazards or conditions conducive: 
to accidents in their own homes.) 
They can locate ugly spots in the} 
community and discover the needsi 


. . | 
for beautification. | 


In the city of Denver, for eX-) 
ample, the senior high school pupils: 
surveyed the recreational facilities,, 
needs, and possibilities in coopera-: 
tion with the National League of) 
Women Voters. They conducted in-, 
terviews, collected information, and. 
constructed maps of the city show-. 
ing available facilities and existing} 
inadequacies. The high school pupils) 
of Mt. Vernon, Illinois, conducted a 
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similar survey. In Quincy, Illinois, 
high school pupils planned and com- 
pleted a housing survey in coopera- 
tion with the local Housing Author- 
ity and the Housing and Planning 
Council. After the study was com- 
pleted, the local and state housing 
authorities accepted -the students’ 
report and decided that they need 
not make a survey of their own. 
_A third type of learning activity 
which may be used to develop a 
sense of civic responsibility in 
pupils is to have them attempt to 
work out solutions for community 
problems. For example, a school bus 
was hit at a railroad crossing — 
how can a recurrence be prevented? 
A school child was killed by a car at 
a dangerous intersection—what pro- 
fective measure should be taken? 
Many children play in the alleys and 
freight yards, or loaf in the stores 
and on the streets instead of mak- 
ing use of the public parks and 
playgrounds — what can be done to 
make these play places more attrac- 
tive to them? A certain vacant lot 
is an ugly spot, or the school 
yrounds need landscaping—how can 
yeautification be effected? Youth 
can study many such problems and 
make decisions concerning them. 
[Thus they assume some responsi- 
vility for community planning. 

In the fourth place, youth can 
articipate in many community ac- 
ivities and projects and thereby 
contribute directly to civic welfare 
ind progress. During the war, for 
xxample, they made notable contri- 
uitions to scrap drives, Victory 
rardens, and book collections for 
oldiers. In addition, they can con- 
ribute to the protection of public 


property and the preservation of 
objects of public interest, to public 
safety and health, and to the happi- 
ness and cooperation of the people 
in the community. In general, they 
can come to feel, through actual 
participation, that they have an im- 
portant part to play in community 
activities. 

In Monticello, Illinois, the high 
school boys and girls planned and 
carried out the establishment of a 
center where youth could meet for 
good wholesome fun in the evenings 
and over the week ends. In Roch- 
ester, New York, groups of high 
school pupils and parents have met 
together in series of weekly confer- 
ences to discuss and attempt to 
solve, cooperatively, some of the 
complicated problems which involve 
the relationships between the older 
and the younger generations. In 
1938-39 there were eighteen such 
cooperative groups of adults and 
youth in the city. In other places, 
school children and youth have been 
invited to assist such bodies as the 
Public Library Committee, the Park 
Board, the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency, Parent- 
Teacher Association study groups, 
and others. Pupils have not only 
obtained or supplied much useful 
information bearing on civic prob- 
lems, but they have also rendered 
valuable assistance in working out 
solutions to them. 

The fifth and last type of experi- 
ence to be mentioned is that of par- 
ticipation in the generally estab- 
lished organizations for youth, such 
as the Scouts, Cubs, Brownies, 
Hi-Y, and 4-H groups, and the vari- 
ous extracurricular organizations 
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found in the high school, such as the 
debating teams, dramatic societies, 
publications staffs, and science clubs. 
These organizations provide youth 
with opportunities to assume _ re- 
sponsibility for group projects 
which are at their own level and 
which should, therefore, prepare for 
similar activities later at the adult 
level. In addition, some of these or- 
ganizations play an active and direct 
part in community undertakings. 
The five types of activities just 
discussed are the real essence of 
civic education because they repre- 
sent applications of the principle 
presented earlier—namely, that the 
learner learns to do that which he 
does while he learns. These activi- 
ties are designed to have the learner 
assume increasing responsibility for 
the affairs and welfare of the com- 
munity; hence, they should result in 
his acquiring a genuine sense of 
civic obligation. These activities are 
not the “fads and frills’ of educa- 
tion, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed; instead, they are the crucial 
elements which may make the dif- 
ference between the citizen who 
wants to get everything for nothing 
and the one who has a genuine feel- 
ing of community responsibility. 
Success in providing civic educa- 
tion for our youth, however, does 
not depend upon the schools alone. 
When we include week ends, holi- 
days, and vacations, the child spends 
only about one-fifth of his waking 
hours in school. During the remain- 
ing time he may be subject to many 
powerful influences which also help 
to mold, favorably or unfavorably, 
his civic attitudes and interests. 
Surveys have shown, for example, 


that school children spend, on the 


average, six to seven hours per 
week listening to the radio, three 


and one-half hours in the movies, 
and five to six hours a week in 
free reading. In addition, they spend 
untold hours with other children in 
the parks, playgrounds, alleys, 
amusement halls, and other recrea- 
tion centers of the local community. 

Studies made in large cities have 


shown that if a boy is brought up | 


in the slum sections, the chances are 
very high that he will become a 


criminal, and that this is due in a | 


very large measure to the presence 
of organized gangs for boys, youth, 


and young men, which operate and | 


recruit their members there. Juve- 
nile delinquency is frequently due to« 
bad conditions in the community, 
such as lack of playgrounds and 
play supervisors, to the neglect of 
the laws and ordinances passed to 


protect children and youth, and to | 
the presence of predatory and crim- | 
inal gangs. Some causes ofthe in- | 
crease in delinquency during the | 


war years have been found to be the 
discontinuance of children’s school 


careers, the disruption of school | 
work through curtailment of the 


school day or of the school year, 
and abnormal juvenile employment, 
which has resulted in too much 


money for youth and too little su- 


pervision of the ways in which they 
spend both their time and their 
earnings. 
Movies, reading materials, and 
radio programs may be of many 
different types, ranging all the way 
from the very best to those that are 
definitely harmful. A study made a 
number of years ago showed that 
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novies frequently have many un- 
lesirable effects upon the moral and 
sivic attitudes and behavior of chil- 
dren and youth. For example, a 
zroup of delinquent boys pointed 
ut. thirty-two separate criminal 
echniques, such as picking pockets 
vithout being detected, breaking 
windows noiselessly, and drowning 
uit gun shots by backfiring a car, 
ll of which they had learned from 
he movies. Many other types of 
vidence pointing in the same direc- 
ion were found.° 

The study of school children in 
New York State, already referred 
0, showed that: 


The reading activities of the former 
upils (those who had graduated or 
vho withdrew prior to graduation) 
vere meager. Few of them read books 
ff any kind. The books read were 
isually fiction, much of it an inferior 
ype. More pupils read magazines, but 
onfined their reading to fiction, mostly 
f the sort written by hack writers 
ound in the cheaper magazines. A 
arge share of the stories were detec- 
ive and mystery, adventure, true-story 
nd love, or sports and fiction. The 
on-fiction reading was apparently 
one mostly in women’s, motion pic- 
ure, and popular science magazines. 
“he weekly miscellanies, such as 
iberty and The Saturday Evemng 
ost were very popular, perhaps be- 
ause they cost little. A more expen- 
ive magazine which seemed to be 
opular with all types of former pupils 
; The Reader's Digest." 


James Henry Forman, Our Movie- 
fade Children (New York: The 
facmillan Company, 1933). 

Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Mar- 
hall, When Youth Leave School, Re- 
ort of the Regents’ Inquiry (New 
‘ork: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), 
o12; 


Another report of the same study 
‘stated: 


The results of the interviews 
showed that once out of school, most 
boys and girls read almost solely for 
recreation, chiefly in magazines of 
mediocre or inferior fiction and in 
daily newspapers. 

Fewer than two young people in one 
hundred from either group (graduates 
and nongraduates) read magazines of 
the type of Harpers, Scribner's, or the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

While they are still in school, high 
school boys and girls do a considerable 
amount of reading in history and cur- 
rent events, chiefly in response to 
formal school assignments. As soon 
as they have left school they cease this 
type of reading almost entirely. More 
than half the pupils interviewed had 
done no reading in books within the 
two weeks preceding the interview. 
Of those who had read at least part 
of one book, fully 90 per cent had 
read only fiction, and the non-fiction 
contained few titles bearing even indi- 
rectly on problems of citizenship. A 
larger number of the former pupils 
had read magazines, but the extent of 
their interests in the news or in social 
problems may be inferred from the 
fact that fewer than one in ten named 
news magazines—for example, Time— 
and fewer than one in three hundred 
mentioned magazines of liberal opinion 
—for example, The New Republic or 
The Nation? 

With respect to youth’s use of the 
radio, the New York study showed 
that: 

High school boys and girls are con- 
firmed radio listeners. Out of school 
they continue to listen to the radio, 
but their favorite programs consist 
overwhelmingly of commercial variety 
shows. Boake Carter ranked twenty- 


* Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 28, 43, 44. 
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seventh in the list of preferences of 
pupils interviewed in 1937; the March 
of Time came thirty-second; Lowell 
Thomas was thirty-third; Edwin C. 
Hill was seventy-first. No other single 
program of news or comment was 
mentioned so frequently as were these 
four; straight “radio news” in general 
ranked in popularity with Lowell 
‘Thomas—thirty-third in the total list. 
Forums and general educational pro- 
grams were even less popular: the 
Town Meeting of the Air, the Farm and 
Home hour, and the School of the Air, 
which tied with one another in num- 
ber of mentions, ranked eighty-fourth. 

. the interviews made it apparent 
that the radio programs to which these 
young people prefer to listen are the 
variety, comedy, and dramatic features, 
and not the educational features or 
the “quality” musical programs. 

The programs to which these young 
people listen, like the books and maga- 
zines they read, provide entertainment. 
The programs which offer more get at 
best only an occasional hearing.® 


Other studies have shown similar 
results. 


*Ibid., pp. 28-29, 46. 


Trend of Real Wages.—During the past four or five decades the trend of 
‘real wages has corresponded very closely with increased productivity. In} 
the long run this must be so, for in a land of free enterprise economic forces 
will dictate an ever greater wage to the worker as production increases in} 
order that there may be mass purchasing power to absorb factory output. | 
But when wage rates are forced upward beyond what the traffic can bear, | 
a decline in consumption follows, with the consequence that jobs are de-} 
stroyed, as has happened over the years in the case of the railroads, the coal} 
mines, and the building industry. Since wages constitute the major element} 
of costs, they must be on a reasonable basis. Otherwise, the high compensa- | 
tion of the few will imperil the jobs of the many. Merron New Englani 
Letter (First National Bank of Boston), September 29, 1945. | 


Neighborhood conditions, movies, 
reading materials, and radio pro 
grams are very significant agencies} 
in the lives of children and youth) 
They exert powerful influences 
upon the development of attitudes} 
interests, ideals, and character traits) 
of many kinds. These agencies ca i 
either re-enforce, or nullify and 
defeat the work that the school 
may do in attempting to educate for) 
community responsibility. The suc-! 
cess or lack of success of the schoolsii 
in this endeavor, therefore, is not 
to be attributed to them alone, andl! 
under existing conditions they can| 
perhaps not be expected to attain, 
by themselves, any very high degree} 
of distinction. The other influences} 
which play upon youth must be} 
purged of their distracting and 
harmful effects and be used tol 
render an entirely positive contri-}| 
bution if education for community} 
responsibility is to be eminently) 
successful. 


Antibiotics” 
H. W. ANDERSON 


Department of Horticulture, University of Illinois 


HE word “penicillin” has be- 
JP cone a part of our vocabu- 

lary within the past two 
ears, just as “vitamin” and “sulfa” 
ecame familiar terms to the lay- 
1an during the thirties. Penicillin 
$s one of a group of substances 
nown as “antibiotics.” It is the 
est known of all antibiotics because 
f its remarkably successful use 
uring the war period in combating 
ifections arising from war wounds 
nd certain infectious diseases espe- 
ially prevalent under war condi- 
ons. The remarkable progress 
made in the development of this 
fe-saving material under the stress 
f the war emergency rivals that of 
1e development of the atomic bomb. 
. great deal of the credit for the 
evelopment and large-scale produc- 


Research work on penicillin and 
ther antibiotics has been conducted at 
ie University of Illinois during the 
ast three years. The research on the 
olds concerned in the production of 
atibiotics and the cultural conditions 
ecessary for maximum production 
4s been carried forward by H. W. 
nderson, Professor of Plant Pa- 
iology, Department of Horticulture, 
id his associates. The biochemical 
spect of the problem is under the di- 
ction of H. C. Carter, Professor of 
iochemistry, Department of Chem- 
try. Funds for this extensive re- 
arch program have been furnished 
_ part by the University, together 
ith liberal grants to the University 
om four large pharmaceutical com- 
nies for purchase of apparatus and 
nployment of extra assistants. 


tion of penicillin goes to the re- 
search staffs of our pharmaceutical 
companies, aided by the united ef- 
forts of a large number of bio- 
chemists, microbiologists, and other 
research workers in Federal and 
state laboratories. 


What Are Antibiotics? 


Antibiotic substances are organic 
chemicals produced by microbial or- 
ganisms (bacteria, molds, etc.) 
which inhibit the growth or met- 
abolic activities of bacteria and 
other microorganisms. The antag- 
onistic action of one microorganism 
toward another has been known 
since the early days of bacteriology 
and a number of attempts were 
made to utilize this property in the 
control of infectious diseases. Prog- 
ress was slow because of the com- 
plexity of the problems involved in 
the production and extraction of the 
effective agent. It was indeed for- 
tunate that the desperate need of 
a drug for combating wound infec- 
tions called attention to the results 
obtained by Dr. Alexander Fleming 
in 1929 on an antibiotic produced 
by a common green mold called 
Penicillium notatum, which he 
named “penicillin.” It was even more 
fortunate that this particular anti- 
biotic had certain properties which 
on later investigation made it ideal 
for the control of a number of 
diseases. The technics developed in 
the large-scale production of peni- 


va 
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cillin paved the way for commercial 
production of other antibiotics 
which are useful in combating dis- 


eases not controlled by penicillin - 


or the sulfa drugs. 

The production of any antibiotic 
which can be used for medicinal 
purposes is a long, tedious process. 
It requires expert knowledge in 
many fields of science. The funda- 
mental principles involved, however, 
can be understood by the layman 
who has no_ special scientific 
training. 


Origin of Antibiotic-Producing 
Fungi 


Antibiotic substances used for dis- 
ease control are produced by molds 
(fungi) and bacteria. A group of 
organisms, called Actinomycetes, 
intermediate in the plant kingdom 
between the bacteria and fungi are 
especially rich in species producing 
various antibiotics. Most of the or- 
ganisms producing these substances 
are normal inhabitants of the soil or 
decaying vegetable matter. Micro- 
organisms are extremely abundant 
in the soil and it is probable that 
keen competition with other organ- 
isms has resulted in the develop- 
ment of antagonistic substances 
which suppress the development of 
other competitive species. Thousands 
of species of microorganisms may 
be obtained from a few square 
inches of soil. Perhaps only one in 
a million will produce a _ useful 
antibiotic. The methods employed in 
discovering the useful ones are too 
complicated to give in detail. When 
one is found it is grown in pure 
culture and carefully nursed, since 


it is worth thousands of times its 
weight in gold. The discovery of an 
antibiotic-producing fungus is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that 
not all members of a species are 
producers. Thousands of cultures of 
Penicillium notatum, all of which 
appear to be as alike as “two peas 
in a pod,” have been tested and 
found entirely lacking in the power 
to produce penicillin. Furthermore, 
a productive strain may become un-}} 
productive under certain conditions. | 


Production of Antibiotics 


The process of producing antibiotics 
by the growth of the mold or bac- 
terium is similar to that of pro- 
ducing vinegar, wine, or beer and| 
for this reason is commonly called) 
“fermentation,” although the chem-} 
ical changes involved are much/ 
more complicated and less under-} 
stood than those involved in the} 
production of alcohol or vinegar, 
The yield is also much less. in 
vinegar production the “mother,’? 
consisting of a mass of bacteria, is 
introduced into apple juice; in wily 
production, yeasts (fungi) are added 
to grape juice. In a similar manner) 
the antibiotic-producing fungus is 
added to a “broth” made from cer4 
tain nutritive materials. The ae 
multiplies and brings about a num-} 
ber of chemical changes in thé} 
broth or fermentation liquor. One o 
the products of this fermentation) 
is the antibiotic substance. It is in4} 
teresting to note that in the early 
stages of antibiotic development 
only those firms which had ha 
extensive experience in fermentay 
tion processes were successful in 
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producing penicillin on a commer- 
cial scale. 

It was soon found that antibiotic 
substances were produced only 
when the cultures were exposed to 
abundant air. For this reason the 
first method employed was to grow 
the fungus in shallow layers of the 
liquid, usually not over one-half 
inch in depth. This was known as 
the “surface culture method”; but 
since only a minute amount of the 
active substance is produced, this 
method was found to be entirely too 
costly. For example, it requires some 
100,000 bottles to produce 1,000 gal- 
lons of the _ penicillin-containing 
liquid and 1,000 gallons in turn con- 
tain less than one ounce of peni- 
cillin, or enough to treat only about 
forty persons. 

A method of growing the fungus 
in aerated and agitated liquid was 
then developed. This is known as 
the “submerged culture method.” In 
this type of production large tanks 
holding several thousand gallons are 
employed. It was found that the 
speed of production could be accel- 
erated by this method. For example, 
it takes from eight to ten days for 
production of the maximum amount 
of penicillin by the surface-culture 
method, whereas the peak is reached 
in four to five days in the sub- 
merged aerated-agitated cultures. 

It was only after the engineering 
ingenuity of our scientists solved 
che many problems involved in the 
-ank method of production that it 
vecame possible to secure enough 
penicillin for treatment of enough 
cases to establish this antibiotic as 
he “wonder drug.” 


Proper Growth Conditions Must 
Be Maintained 


In the production of penicillin and 
other antibiotics it is necessary to 
work under aseptic conditions as in 
the operating room of a hospital. All 


cultures and tanks must be kept 


free of contamination by other mi- 
croorganisms. This fact presented 
a very serious problem to the pro- 
ducers when large tanks were used 
and many thousands of gallons of 
“Deer” had to be dumped into the 
sewer because of contaminations. 

Another problem was to determine 
and maintain the proper degree of 
aeration and agitation as well as 
the optimum temperature during 
fermentation. 

The composition of the media 
(liquids in which the organisms are 
grown) has a great influence on the 
yield. Unless the proper ingredi- 
ents are used in proper proportions 
little or no yield is obtained. By an 
improvement in the original media, 
production from a unit volume has 
been increased a hundredfold. One 
of the outstanding improvements in 
the media was the use of a corn by- 
product known as “corn steep.” An- 
other was the substitution of lactose 
(milk sugar) for glucose. 

After the fermentation process is 
completed the “beer” is run off and 
filtered to remove the fungous 
growth. It is then concentrated and 
purified by a series of complicated 
steps. During this process aseptic 
conditions must be maintained. Fi- 
nally, a yellowish salt is secured 
which is distributed in ampoules 
ready for the use of the physician. 
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During fermentation and the 
processes of purification, assays are 
made to determine the potency of 
the antibiotic. In the early days 
of production a standard “unit” of 
penicillin was established. This unit, 
called the “Oxford unit,” is fre- 
quently referred to in popular ac- 
counts of penicillin, and is the basis 
for the “dose” to be given the 
patient. For example, certain dis- 
eases require a total injection of 
one million units, which is applied 
in dosages of 50,000 units every 
three or four hours. The number 
of units is indicated on each 
ampoule. This is determined by as- 
saying samples of each lot manu- 
factured against a standard, which 
is furnished the manufacturers by 
an international organization. 


Commercial Production 


- In early 1942, the first effort was 
made to organize pharmaceutical 
and chemical manufacturers in a 
production program which would 
supply enough penicillin for the 
armed forces. It was not until 1943 
that production really got under 
way. The War Production Board 
gave top priority to twenty-one 
manufacturers in the United States 
and Canada for erection of plants 
at a total cost of $20,000,000, much 
of which was financed by private 
capital. While this seemed a big 
gamble at the time, it compares 
favorably with the two billions 
spent on the atomic bomb which 
was to destroy rather than to save 
lives. 

The total production in 1943 was 
about 20 billion units, an amount 
sufficient for only 20,000 treatments. 


This may be compared with some 


150 billion units per month in 1944— 


and 750 billion units per month in 


1945 (July production). The total 


for 1945 will probably reach the 
astronomical figure of 8,000 billion 
units. When these figures are con- 


verted to pounds of penicillin the 


figures are not impressive. Based on 
an average of 800 units per mg., 


this would represent only about 25,-_ 
000 pounds of the sodium penicillin. | 
This is “small potatoes” compared | 
with the annual production of 10,- | 
000,000 pounds of the sulfa drugs. 


However, the production of these 
25,000 pounds represents more 
skilled work by highly trained tech- 
nicians than that used in the produc- 


tion of any other drug. This amount 


would be sufficient for the treatment 
of 8,000,000 patients on the basis 


of 1 million units per treatment. | 
The price of penicillin was $20 per | 


100,000 units in 1943 (sold at less 


than cost by the manufacturers to | 


the government), whereas in 1945 


the retail price is less than $1.00 per | 


100,000 units. 


Other Antibiotics 


In the foregoing discussion, peni- 


cillin was used to illustrate some of 


the details of commercial produc- | 


tion. A number of other antibiotics | 
have been discovered, some before | 


penicillin and some very recently. 


Approximately forty antibiotic sub- | 


stances have been named and 


studied in some detail. Of these only | 


four or five have proved to be use- 
ful in medicine. A successful anti- 


biotic must possess certain essential | 


properties: 
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_ 1. It must be nontoxic to the ani- 
mal to which it is administered. 

2. It must be effective against the 
disease-producing organisms in the 
body fluids. It may be effective 
against these bacteria in the labo- 
ratory and yet be entirely ineffec- 
tive when introduced into the animal 
body. 

3. It must be fairly easy to con- 
centrate and purify. 

The most promising of the new 
antibiotics is streptomycin. This is 
produced by an Actinomycete named 
Streptomyces (Actinomyces) griseus. 
This is one of the organisms men- 
tioned above which may be called a 
mold-like bacterium. Streptomycin 
has all the desirable characters of 
penicillin but has these added ad- 
vantages: (1) It attacks a larger 
number of disease-producing organ- 
isms, especially the bacteria of the 
eram negative group. (2) It is much 
more stable than penicillin and can 
be kept at room temperature for 
months without loss of potency. It 
has not so far proved toxic to ani- 
mals even when excessive doses 
have been used. 

The method of production, con- 
centration, and purification of strep- 
omycin is much the same as that 
ised for penicillin. While the proc- 
asses are similar, it has been 
found that enough problems have 
risen in the production of this anti- 
yiotic to retard large-scale manu- 
facture seriously. These difficulties 
ire being overcome rather rapidly 
nd it is expected that within a year 
he supply of streptomycin will be 
sufficient to meet the demand. 


Chemistry of Antibiotics 


What are antibiotic substances from 
a chemical standpoint? When peni- 
cillin was first discovered and its 
possible uses understood, the drug 


. manufacturers hesitated to make 


large investments in plants for the 
production of penicillin by the fer- 
mentation process. Their argument 
was that the chemists would soon 
learn the structure of the chemical 
and that it could be made by the 
ton in the laboratory by a synthetic 
process. Thus all the elaborate 
fermentation machinery would have 
to be junked. This has not proved 
to be the case. Hundreds of chem- 
ists have worked diligently during 
the last three or four years on the 
problem of the structure of peni- 
cillin but the exact structure is still 
unknown. Furthermore, it has been 
stated that even if the structure 
was determined it might be cheaper 
to produce penicillin by fermenta- 
tion than by synthesis. The work 
of the chemists has demonstrated 
that commercial “penicillin” is com- 
posed of several or many penicillins, 
some of which have been separated 
from the complex and studied inde- 
pendently. The same is probably 
true of other similar antibiotics. A 
few have been crystallized and their 
exact chemical structure has been 
determined. It is probable that even 
these can be produced more cheaply 
by fermentation than by synthesis. 
The value of the chemical studies, 
however, cannot be overemphasized. 
These studies may lead to a knowl- 
edge of the essential group of atoms 
in the molecule, which in turn will 
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give a clue as to effective anti- 
bacterial substances which can be 
prepared in the laboratory. Chem- 
ists now have a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the structure of a 
number of the antibiotics and the 
reasons why some are effective un- 
der certain conditions, although in- 
effective under other conditions. 


Medicinal Uses of Antibiotics 


The early remarkable results ob- 
tained in the clinical use of peni- 
cillin were given such publicity that 
the general public regarded it as a 
“cure-all.” It was hailed as the 
“wonder drug” and as “yellow 
‘magic.” These terms after all are 
not too strong to describe a material 
which can cure so many diseases 
without injury to the body tissues. 
All sorts of wound infections, such 
as osteomyelitis and gas gangrene, 
as well as such widespread diseases 
as pneumonia and gonorrhea, and 
even spirochaetal diseases such as 
syphilis yielded to injections of 
minute amounts of penicillin. Over 
fifty diseases (several of which are 
caused by the same organism~but 
manifest different symptoms) are 
now known to be cured with remark- 
able rapidity by this antibiotic. The 
dosages vary from 100,000 units 
necessary for gonorrhea to 2,000,000 
units for more resistant types of 
pneumonia. This represents from 
about .1 to 2 grams of a fairly pure 
penicillin. (Penicillin diluted 1 to 
100,000,000 will inhibit the growth 
of some sensitive bacteria in the 
laboratory.) 

The cost of penicillin two years 
ago was about $20 for 100,000 units. 
This has been reduced now to less 


than $1.00. Thus penicillin- is not 


only a highly effective and nontoxic | 


drug but it is also cheap enough to 
be available to all who need it. 
Unfortunately, certain strict require- 
ments are necessary in administer- 
ing this and other antibiotics for 
successful cure. Injections, either 
intravenously or intramuscularly, 
must be made at intervals of from 
two to four hours in order to main- 
tain a proper level of the antibiotic 
in the body fluids. In most cases this 


requires from one to several days | 


of hospitalization, depending upon 


the nature of the disease. Recent 


research has resulted in the devel- 
opment of methods for prolonging 
the retention of antibiotics in the 
body and thus reducing the number 
and frequency of administrations. 
To date oral administration -has 
been unsatisfactory. 

It was stated above that penicillin 
is not a “cure-all.” This is due in 
part to the fact that many diseases 
such as tularemia, typhoid fever, 
and bacillary dysentery are caused 
by organisms belonging to the 
“gram negative” group, which, in 
general, are resistant to penicillin. 
Many of these gram negative or- 
ganisms are inhibited by streptomy- 
cin, and preliminary experiments 
indicate that this material will sup- 
plement penicillin and certain other 
antibiotics in the cure of diseases 
caused by the gram negative bac- 
teria. In addition, cases have been 
observed in which penicillin is in- 
effective because of the develop- 
ment of resistant strains of the 
microorganisms but which yield to 
applications of streptomycin. 

No antibiotic has been found 
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yhich is effective against virus dis- 
ases or those caused by some of the 
rotozoa. This is true also of most 
ungous diseases such as ringworm, 
hrush, and actinomycosis. 

A very promising field for the 
se of antibiotics, especially strepto- 
1ycin, is in the cure of animal dis- 
ases. Many of these are caused 
y gram negative organisms. When 
treptomycin becomes available at a 
easonable price, an almost unlimited 
mount would be required by the 
nimal industry. 

It should be emphasized that 
10st antibiotics are not bactericidal 
1 the dilutions used in therapy. The 
ntibiotic interferes with the me- 
ubolism of the microorganism and 
revents multiplication. This is 
alled a bacteriostatic action and is 
imilar to the effect of sulfa drugs. 
‘he final effect is to starve the 
acteria so that they ultimately die 
r are discharged from the body. 


The Future of Antibiotics 


> might seem that the successful 
roduction of the two effective anti- 
lotics, penicillin and streptomycin, 
ith their remarkable curative 
owers would end the need for in- 
sive research work. As a matter 
f fact, we are still in the pioneer- 
ig stage of antibiotic research and 
andreds of problems are still un- 
ved. 

Many infectious diseases of both 
an and domestic animals do not 
eld to any known nontoxic antibi- 
ic. New antibiotics can be found 
hich will add to the list of con- 
1ered diseases. 


Methods must be developed for 
increasing the “life” of our known 
antibiotics in the body tissues so 
that these can be home-administered. 

A further knowledge of the 
chemical structure of all antibiotics 
must be obtained to lead to a better 
understanding of why these sub- 
stances or similar chemicals are 
effective in such minute amounts 
in the control of diseases. Some an- 
tibiotics which are now highly 
toxic may be modified chemically 
so that they might be useful for at 
least local application. 

The clinical use of all antibiotics 
can be greatly extended when we 
learn more about methods of ap- 
plication and proper dosages. Some 
diseases thought to be resistant to 
penicillin are now yielding under 
increased dosages applied by new 
methods. 

The field of treatment for the con- 
trol of bacterial diseases of plants 
and domestic animals needs to be 
explored even though at the present 
time the cost of control is known 
to be prohibitive. Cheaper methods 
of production, combined with a 
greater knowledge of methods of ap- 
plication, may make the use of 
antibiotics as general as the use of 
some of our common chemical spray 
materials for control of plant dis- . 
eases. 

Manufacturers of antibiotics no 
longer fear overproduction and are 
enlarging their plants and increas- 
ing the research staffs. They feel 
that the millions invested in their 
fermentation plants under war con- 
ditions were not wasted. 


Prerogatives of Labor 


LrEsTER THORNTON 
Representative, United Steel Workers of America, C.I.O. 


The Right to Belong 
to a Union 


OME years ago, prior to the 
S National Recovery Act of 1933, 


an electrician in a Midwestern 
steel mill approached the depart- 
ment superintendent. There was no 
union in this steel plant —not 
even a company-dominated “repre- 
sentative” plan. He told the super- 
intendent that the electricians had 
delegated him to speak for them. 
The company had arbitrarily 
changed the work schedule and the 
electricians preferred the previous 
schedule. Could something be done 
about it? The superintendent as- 
sured the spokesman that the matter 
would be taken up. That same day 
every electrician in the plant was 
fired. “No more work, boys,” said 
the superintendent. 

There may still be company of- 
ficials today who honestly believe 
there may have been no relationship 
between the discharges and the fact 
the electricians had named a spokes- 
man—an embryonic development 
of union organization. But the 
sincerity of any such officials is 
questionable. Most, if not all of 
them, would say, “That was in the 
old days. Things are different now.” 

Yes, things are somewhat differ- 
ent now. The right to belong to a 
union, the right to “beef,” the right 
to bring up a grievance through a 
spokesman are recognized—but only 
in case a union exists to insist on 
these rights. 


Back in the old days in the basic; 
steel industry the saying among the 
employees was “It is as good a 
your job to join a union.” It was 
well known that if a worker did join 
a union he continued to work only 
so long as his boss did not know it, 
either of his own knowledge or from 
information obtained through stool 
pigeons and detective agencies. 

The oldest  politically-conscious 
inhabitants tell of the pious assur- 
ances of political parties concerning 
their profound understanding of the 
rights of labor, including the right to 
belong to a union. Union-conscious 
workers never had need of such 
assurances. Their rights always ex- 
isted so far as they were concerned. 
And they would be the first to admit 
that by and large they had no ade- 
quate means of enforcing those 
rights. 

Despite these political promises 
from time immemorial, nothing con- 
crete was ever done in the United 
States through legislation to protect 
the right to organize until the pas- 
sage of the National Recovery Act 
in 1933. Section 7-A of that act did 
provide legal protection of the right 
to join a union if a worker so de- 
sired. A year later the Supreme 
Court declared the NRA unconstitu- 
tional. Meanwhile, some additional 
unions had seized the opportunity to 
organize. A few of the stronger or- 
ganizations managed to hold their 
gains, but most of them lost out as 
soon as employers regained their 
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confidence and arbitrarily dis- 
charged any “trouble-makers” who 
1ad taken the NRA too seriously. 

It was not long, however, before 
2 new effort was made to protect 
inion members through legislation. 
[his led to the passage of the Na- 
ional Labor Relations Act, fre- 
juently referred to as the: Wagner 
Act since it was sponsored by Sena- 
or Wagner of New York. This law 
aad better luck with the Supreme 
Sourt, being upheld in 1937. Philip 
Murray, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America and the 
congress of Industrial Organiza- 
ions, calls it the Magna Charta of 
abor. The law specifically provides 
hat an employee cannot be fired for 
inion activity, that a company must 
1ot create or dominate a labor or- 
ranization, and that a company must 
yargain collectively with a union 
vhich represents a majority of em- 
sloyees. 

Any union official will say that 
hose rights always existed for em- 
loyees and those obligations always 
xisted for employers. He will in- 
rariably add that those rights and 
bligations received nothing more 
han lip service from the over- 
vhelming majority of employers 
rior to the NLRA and the subse- 
uent development of unions in basic 
adustries. 

The idea back of the right to or- 
nize is labor’s conviction that it 
s the only possible means of pro- 
ection from employers. The bar- 
aining strength of one worker is 
o match for the boss or the in- 
ustry. The united strength of all 
vorkers in the plant or industry 
oes a long way toward balancing 


the scales. Steel producers have 
their American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. Steel workers should have 
their United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. Such are some of the arguments 
used by union organizers. There are 
many more, but we are now con- 
sidering rights, not benefits. 

Any discussion in 1945 of the 
right to organize may seem merely 
academic. It is not. Today the strug- 
gle for organization is still bitter, 
although not so bloody as in former 
years. Millions of American work- 
ers are still unorganized. The major 
factor today retarding complete or- 
ganization is the same as it always 
was—fear of the boss. Eliminating 
fear calls for intensive and expen- 
sive campaigns. Union finances are - 
not unlimited, in spite of what may 
have been said to the contrary. In 
the heat of an organizing drive the 
union tries, in effect, to drown out 
the fear of the boss. Frequently the 
union succeeds; consequently, step 
by step, the labor movement ad- 
vances. Barring a disastrous head- 
on collision between labor and man- 
agement or a reactionary antilabor 
political regime, there seems little 
doubt that within a generation union 
membership will be taken as a mat- 
ter of course, looked upon in the 
same light as citizenship. 


The Right to Bargain Collectively 


A corollary of the right to organize 
is the right to bargain collectively. 
The NLRA recognizes this fact, and 
the Supreme Court agrees. When 
an agreement between a union and a 
company is consummated it is now 
put into writing and signed by both 
parties. This development also re- 
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quired a Supreme Court decision for 
enforcement. Many labor unions in 
the past had frequently been content 
with oral agreements or unsigned 
documents. A California manufac- 
turer saw the light when he could 


not remember which draft of a con- 


tract had been agreed to. 

Negotiations between union repre- 
sentatives and company officials 
illuminate this right to bargain col- 
lectively. On labor’s side of the con- 
ference table sit a plant committee 
and a representative of the inter- 
national union. (Unions acquire the 
qualification “international” by vir- 
tue of including Canadian locals as 
well as United States locals.) The 
plant committee is an elected group, 
chosen by the membership at a meet- 
ing. Representatives usually are 
appointed by officials of the inter- 
national union. 

On the company side of the table 
sit the personnel manager, the plant 
superintendent, various technical 
staff assistants, possibly a top of- 
ficial of management (president or 
vice-president) and, usually, an at- 
torney. 

The union makes a studied effort 
to match the company in every way. 
It is difficult, ordinarily, to tell from 
appearances who is_ representing 
whom. At the first meeting, follow- 
ing the formalities of introductions, 
the conversation normally follows a 
small-talk pattern. A stranger might 
well. think he had wandered into 
some golf club—for a while. No one 
is kidding himself as to what is ac- 
tually taking place. A calculated at- 
mosphere of good will is being built 
up. Each side is sizing up the other. 
Both labor and management are 


looking for weak spots in the other 
side’s armor. 
Finally, the union representative 


casually hands over copies of the 


union’s proposal. The spokesman of 
management, either the official, the 


personnel manager, or the attorney, 


promptly remarks that a few days 
will be needed to study the proposal. 
Everybody agrees and a date is set 


for the next meeting. Handshaking | 


concludes the ceremony. Prior to 


the meeting both sides had been 


working furiously—the union select- 


ing its committee, drawing up and | 


debating proposals, studying the re- 
lationships of competing plants, and 
examining the policies of the union 
as a whole. The company, similarly, 
had been exhausting its own files 


and checking with its fellow em- 


ployers. 


Long, somewhat tedious, hours of 
sparring and discussion invariably | 


characterize these negotiations. The 
main purposes of this interchange 
are to put views on the record and 
to convey carefully veiled hints of 


what each side is willing to settle | 
for. In this maneuvering the union | 


side of the table necessarily has to 
be more careful. Companies are or- 
ganized on pretty much of an au- 
thoritarian basis. Unions are more 


democratic. The rank and file mem- | 
ber has a far stronger voice in the | 


union than a stockholder has in the 


management of a company. Com- | 


pany proposals are frequently beaten 
down with this final remark from 
the committee: “The membership 


wouldn’t go for that in a thousand | 


years.” 
Negotiations concern themselves 
with the wide scope of subjects rep- 
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esented by the traditional phrase 
wages, hours, and working con- 
litions.” 

Wages involve hourly rates, vaca- 
ions with pay, shift premiums, and 
arious forms of incentives such as 
iece work, tonnages, and bonus sys- 
ems. In many negotiations incen- 
ives are barred from bargaining by 
positive refusal by either party to 
onsider them. 

Hours consider overtime rates, 
tarting and stopping time of shifts, 
olidays, lunch periods, relief peri- 
ds, schedules by day or week and 
hanges therein, and rotation of 
hifts. 

Working conditions cover sen- 
rity, grievance procedures, safety 
nd health, in-plant feeding, bulle- 
in boards, insurance plans, portal- 
o-portal pay, severance pay, sick 
save, ventilation, apprenticeships, 
lant rules, and union security. This 
ast has various forms, the most 
ommon being the maintenance of 
1embership and checkoff of wunion 
ues established. in an important 
Var Labor Board compromise de- 
ision. Other forms are the union 
hop and the closed shop. 

It can readily be seen that several 
ubjects could be classified just as 
onveniently under one head as 
nother. Some subjects, such as 
lant rules, are highly controversial 
etween labor and management as 
) whether or not they are subject 
) negotiation. The union says yes; 
lanagement frequently says no. The 
sndency is for the union to gain 
round on this point of the broad- 
ess of subjects for negotiation. 
Vhere to draw the line between 
anagement’s rights and labor’s 


rights will be a suitable question for 
discussion as long as collective bar- 
gaining survives—which will likely 
be a long, long time. 

More often than not a tentative 
agreement is reached without men- 
tioning the threat of a strike. The 
qualification “tentative” is based on 
the need for ratification by the 
membership. Both the committee 
and the representatives are careful 
to come to the membership with an 
agreement which they can recom- 
mend. Usually the membership ap- 
proves such a recommendation. The 
contract is signed amid ceremonies 
of great rejoicing and good fellow- 
ship by both parties. Very good— 
until the next negotiation, usually a 
year or two thereafter. 

Meanwhile, under the contract, 
wage scales, general working con- 
ditions, and other provisions are ob- 
served. Should differences arise be- 
tween a member of the union and 
management, the grievance pro- 
cedure is utilized to reach a settle- 
ment. Gains won by the union are 
sometimes met in great part through 
enormous sums formerly paid out 
by companies to detective agencies, 
stool pigeons, and other persons who 
made a profession of “tunion-bust- 
ing.” Any-deficits that may still re- 
main are normally quickly made up 
by increased production and more 
efficient management. Sometimes the 
brother-in-law of the president is 
actually required to perform a use- 
ful occupation ! 


The Right to Strike 


Let us assume that the parties to a 
negotiation are hopelessly dead- 
locked. Agreement appears abso- 
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lutely impossible. The union swears 
_that it is entirely the company’s 
fault, and similar language comes 
from the company’s office. Strike ac- 


tion is voted by the membership. 


This brings us to another preroga- 
tive of labor: the right to strike. 

On the lawbooks of the nation to- 
day is the first national legislation 
ever passed in America infringing 
upon labor’s unqualified right to 
strike — the War Labor Disputes 
Act, sometimes called the Smith- 
Connally Act. That act, passed over 
President Roosevelt’s veto in 1943, 
requires that a government-super- 
vised vote be taken before employees 
at a war plant can legally strike. It 
further provides that struck war 
plants can be taken over by the 
government. 

Nearly every labor union in 
America had agreed to a voluntary 
no-strike pledge for the duration of 
the war. In terms of man-hours 
worked the record had been, and 
continued to be, more than 99 per 
cent effective, according to Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics. 

Labor had condemned the passage 
of the Smith-Connally Act as an in- 
sult to labor’s war production record. 
Its sponsors, unsurprisingly, were 
two of the most consistent enemies 
of unions in the country. One factor 
in the opposition by labor. was the 
conviction that it would be danger- 
ous to the future of labor’s rights 
if any law affecting the right to 
strike were enacted. Whether or not 
these fears are justified must wait 
for the testimony of the future. 

Nearly every election conducted 
under the Smith-Connally Act has 


resulted in a heavy majority voting in 
favor of striking. The accusation is 
made — with how much justice I 
cannot say—that many strike votes: 
were called to compel the govern- 
ment to take over war plants. Be- 
fore long, complaints against the! 
Smith-Connally Act were being 
heard from employers. With the: 
end of the war a new proposal isi 
being advanced: compulsory arbi- 
tration. This proposal, says labor, 
would attack the right to strike. 

A strike is regarded by labor 
itself as a last resort—a final des- 
perate attempt to win when all else 
fails. Frequently, strikes are based 
on the sheer necessity of survival. 

“A strike never won labor any- 
thing,” is a common enough expres- 
sion among some self-appointed au- 
thorities on labor problems. Most 
labor representatives will admit that 
many a strike has been wholly or 
partially lost. Management is in an 
excellent position, through its own- 
ership and direction of the plant, to 
provoke strikes. Labor does not usu- 
ally have equal timing opportunities. 
But there is no question in the 
minds of union representatives that 
the right to strike has paid big divi- 
dends in the long run. Much has 
been gained by management’s reali- 
zation that labor can strike. There- 
fore, to avoid a strike and to-insure 
orderly production, concessions are 


‘made. Unions are fully aware that 


the right to strike is one of the real 
differences. between slavery and 
freedom. It is one thing for one man 
to quit. The boss is not concerned; 
the personal indignation of a soli- 
tary worker is normally less annoy- 
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ng than a fleabite to an employer. 
3ut concerted action, resulting in a 
lant shut-down, can earn respect 
‘rom any employer. 

When a strike is called it serves 
is a declaration of war upon that 
pecial section of industry. It may 
ye only a brief, one-day stoppage to 
lemonstrate to an employer the 
trength of the union. It may be a 
eries of erratic stoppages to prod 
nanagement into negotiations. It 
nay be a knock-down, drag-out ef- 
ort provoked by a company to see 
vhether the union is strong enough 
o exist. For some years there has 
een a diminution of the knock- 
lown, drag-out type of struggle. 
‘he die-hard industrialists who 
owed that they would never recog- 
ize a union are vanishing. Labor 
iopes they will disappear completely 
—and soon. 

Meanwhile, labor continues to in- 
ist on the right to strike. Unions 
now that without this right the col- 
sctive bargaining process would 
yither. During wartime the War 
abor Board was, in effect, a substi- 
ate for collective bargaining. The 
nd of the war brings us back to 
ollective bargaining. Labor has no 
pecial love for striking. America 
as no special love for war. But 
.merica fought—and wants the 
izht to fight in self-defense if 
ecessary. Labor takes a similar po- 
ition. 

In Minnesota, employees work 
nder the handicap of a state law 
ffecting the right to strike. It is 
uphemistically referred to as a 
cooling off’ period. Ten-days’ 
otice must be served before a 


strike can be called. After the 10- 
day period of notice, the governor 
can take over for a period of an 
additional 30 days should he deem 
the potential dispute a danger to the 
public interest. He is presumed to 
use the 30-day period to make effec- 
tive his good offices to avert the 
strike. What about disputes on jobs 
that last less than 40 days? There 
is no answer. What about those in- 
dustries in which a period of 40 
days seriously affects the bargaining 
position of the union? Again, no 
answer. Merely posing the questions 
tells us why Minnesota labor objects 
to that law. 


The Right to Political Action 


Any reference to the rights of labor 
invariably ties in with legislative 
activity. That labor proposes and 
Congress disposes is, fortunately or 
otherwise, a fact of life. Hence, 
labor must have recourse to political 
action. Here again we meet the 
Smith-Connally Act, this time the 
section which forbids contributions 
by labor organizations to help 
finance campaigns in Federal elec- 
tions (excepting primaries). The 
proponents of this restriction argue 
that since corporations are barred 
from such expenditures, simple 
justice calls for identical treatment 
of labor organizations. 

An individual union member, of 
course, has the right to contribute, 
just like his millionaire employer, 
but neither can contribute more 
than $5,000. Members of the union 
man’s family can each contribute 
no more than $5,000, just as mem- 
bers of the millionaire’s family. 
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Labor unions and their members 
are not especially flattered by this 
unctuous comparison, but such is 
_ the law of the land. 

“Tabor should beware of straying 
away from its true mission,’ was 
a chant repeated with great regu- 
larity when the CIO launched its 
Political Action’ Committee in 1944. 
The PAC, which may be used as an 
example of labor’s right to political 
action, had endorsed President 
Roosevelt for re-election when this 
chant arose from some of labor’s 
new “friends,” newly and freshly 
alarmed for the welfare of the com- 
mon man. Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of the CIO and chairman 
of the PAC, received an almost un- 
precedented amount of personal vili- 
fication. 

Major emphasis in the activity of 
PAC was on registering the un- 
registered so that they could qualify 
to vote. Millions of dollars of free 
publicity from the enemies of PAC 
aided the campaign. So much sheer 
noise undoubtedly played a part in 
the efforts of the union to get out 
the vote. There was comparatively 
little emphasis placed on endorse- 
ments. There were probably two 
reasons for this. First, PAC did not 
think it necessary to stress endorse- 
ments. If the people voted, they 
would vote right, so far as labor’s 
interest was concerned. Second, it 
is generally believed risky for a 
union to urge its membership to vote 
for any special candidate unless there 
is well-nigh unanimous agreement. 
President Roosevelt was an example 
of a candidate who had the nearly 
unanimous support of labor. Union 


membership cannot possibly be} 
limited by political partisanship. 
Every type of political faith is repre- 
sented in the ranks of workers who | 
are usually hired unrestrictedly by 
employers. A union wants every 
worker in the industry to join. 
Therefore no political lines can be 
drawn by the union. 

The number of people outside the 
ranks of labor who do not under- 
stand this simple fact is amazing | 
and leads one to believe that a great | 
number of people simply do not | 
know what a union is. The descrip- 
tion of the negotiations earlier in 
this article summarized the goals 
of the unions: higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better working con- 
ditions. The Congress of the United 
States, the various state legislatures, 
and other political bodies or indi- 
viduals pass laws or give orders that | 
have an intimate relationship with 
the objectives of unions. 

Workmen’s compensation laws did 
not spring from the benevolence of 
socially-minded employers. On the 
contrary, the low standards of work- 
men’s compensation are a tribute to 
the effective opposition of employ- 
ers and insurance companies. The 
fact that any workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws are on the books is a me- 
morial to the energy of unions and 
a testimony to labor’s right to po- 
litical action. 

A catalogue of laws affecting 
wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions would be thick and impres- 
sive. The National Labor Relations 
Act, the Walsh-Healy Act, the 
Wage-Hour Act, the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, the Social Security Act, 
and the Wage Stabilization Act are 
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but a few of the better known. Pro- 
posed legislation such as the Mur- 
ray-Patman Full Employment Bill, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, 
the Burton-Ball-Hatch Bill, and the 
anti-poll-tax bill are typical of the 
specific reasons why unions main- 
tain legislative representatives — 
lobbyists, if you will—in Wash- 
ington. 

The strongest proof of the neces- 
sity of political action is the fact 
that it became necessary to pass 
laws to protect the most basic of 
labor’s rights. Those who cry out 
against political action by labor 
would do well to remember that la- 
bor’s enemies have no inhibitions in 
acting politically against labor. If 
that were not true, and if manage- 
ment and the community generally 
accepted the prerogatives of labor, 
there would naturally be little or no 
need for labor, as a group, to con- 
cern itself with political action. 

There are measures, and there are 
men. There are laws and there are 
law-makers. Labor watches the rec- 
ord and publicizes that record. 
Many a local union hall has its po- 
litical scoreboard. On it appear the 
names of the United States Sena- 
tors of the particular state and the 
Congressmen of the particular dis- 
trict. Numbers or names of bills ap- 
pear vertically. In the horizontal 
boxes appear the yeas and nays—a 
yea if for labor, a nay if against. 
It is this sort of publicity that 
causes certain legislators to cry out 
against labor’s right to political 
action. 

Although registering to vote is 
smphasized and recorded votes are 
oublicized, unions step cautiously 


when it comes to outright endorse- 
ments. The executive board of the 
USA-CIO, for example, passed a 
resolution calling attention to the 
political independence of each and 
every union member. Labor organi- 
zations have far more to fear from 
a political strait jacket than any 
transient politician. The health and 
well-being of the organization de- 
pends on the unity of the member- 
ship and cannot be gained by stuff- 
ing any special political formula or 
favored politician down the throats 
of the membership. 

“Campaign for 100 per cent regis- 
tration of the membership so that 
they can vote. Then publicize how 
their Congressmen in Washington 
and their legislators in the state 
voted on the variaus labor issues. 
That is our political action pro- 
gram.” The foregoing summarizes 
the attitude of most union ‘repre- 
sentatives. 

Implicit in any rights are duties 
and responsibilities. When its re- 
sponsibilities are not fully met, 
labor suffers through the infringe- 
ment of rights. Frequently labor has 


_suffered without provocation. Any- 


one even faintly familiar with labor 
history in America marvels at the 
progress and strength of unions 
today. 

The topics discussed in this article 
by no means tell the complete story. 
Labor has more prerogatives than 
merely the right to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively, to strike, and to 
act politically. But these are the 
basic rights. In detail, there are 
many ‘variances from the general 
examples cited but the essence is 
the same. 


Management's Prerogatives 


GEORGE HopGE 


Manager of Labor Relations, International Harvester Company 


HEORETICALLY, no one ques- 
| tions the right of management 
to operate its own business. 
Practically, however, experience 
during the last few years makes it 
advisable to examine just what is 
happening to “management’s pre- 
rogatives.” 

Now and then, when a particu- 
larly knotty problem arises in col- 
lective bargaining and companies 
find themselves in a position of 
being damned if they do and damned 
if they don’t, the union representa- 
tives tell them, “Well, that’s your 
problem—you are running the busi- 
ness.” , 

In one of the first cases before the 
National War Labor Board, that 
agency gave consideration, among 
other issues, to the matter of func- 
tions of management. On its own 
initiative, the Board wrote and pre- 
scribed the following provision for 
inclusion in the written labor agree- 
ments of the parties: 

The union recognizes the estab- 
lished rights, responsibilities and 
values of management, and the spe- 
cific rights of management to hire 
and discharge its employees and to 
direct the working force subject to the 
grievance procedure as provided in 
this contract. 

That may look like a rather bob- 
tailed provision to take care of the 
functions of management, but actu- 
ally in that case a five-man panel 
of associate members of the Board 
had previously induced the parties 


to agree to include in their contracts | 
a more comprehensive statement of | 
the functions of management. This 
reads: | 

It is agreed that the Company has | 
the right to direct generally the work | 
of the employees and to hire, discharge | 
or suspend employees for good cause | 
and also to promote employees, de- | 
mote them, or transfer them for | 
proper cause, to assign them to shifts | 
with due regard to seniority, determine | 
the amount of work needed and to 
lay them off because of lack of work, 
in accordance with the provisions 
herein. However, no employee shall be 
discharged by the Company except 
for cause, and none of the foregoing | 
shall be used for the purpose of dis-_ 
crimination. | 

It is true that since that time 
early in 1942, unions have submit- 
ted many contract proposals in 
which the article specifying the 
functions of management does not 
appear. It is up to management to 
protect itself, and it has never failed 
to do so when the contract is finally 
consummated. Sometimes the union 
representatives have taken the po- 
sition that they are not challenging 
the right of management to run its 
affairs and therefore see no reason 
to include such an article in the con- 
tract. Experience demonstrates that 
management cannot afford to go 
along with that reasoning but must 
insist upon getting the matter 
covered in the contracts. If that 
should prove impossible, the subject 
should preferably go to the Board, 
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which has in every case supported 
management on the issue. 

It is not the purpose here to cite 
a multitude of Board decisions, but 
on the question of the Board’s atti- 
tude with respect to functions of 
management the case of Interstate 
Steamship Co., reported in Volume 
16, War Labor Reports, page 511, 
should be noted. That case involved 
four companies operating bulk 
freighters on the Great Lakes. The 
[nternational Harvester Company 
was one of the four. 

The Union had submitted a pro- 
90sed contract—several of them, in 
fact—none of which contained a 
word about the functions of man- 
izement. Naturally this did not fit in 
with the ideas of the Company as 
oO what such a contract should say, 
vence Our management made several 
-ounter-proposals with regard to the 
ubject. So did the other companies 
nvolved. The Union, however, 
vould concede nothing. Its position 
vas indicated very clearly when, 
luring a hearing before a tripartite 
anel in Washington, a representa- 
ive of the Union said that in his 
udgment the impoftance of the 
vompany was greatly overempha- 
ized for the reason that “when all 
vas said and done, the employer 
eally did nothing more than keep 
he books.” 

The Board did not take this view, 
owever, and ultimately issued a di- 
ective requiring the parties to in- 
ert in their contract a manage- 
1ent clause reading as follows: 
The management of the vessels and 
1e direction of their crews, including 
1e hiring, promoting, demoting and 
tiring of employees, the suspending, 


discharging, or otherwise disciplining 
of employees, and the laying off and 
calling to work of employees in con- 
nection with any reduction or increase 
in the working forces, are the ex- 
clusive functions of management; pro- 
vided, however, that, in the exercise 
of such functions, the management 
shall not violate any provision of this 
agreement or discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment 
because of his membership in or law- 
ful activity on behalf of the union. 

Theoretically, the right of man- 
agement to manage is conceded by 
everyone. However, let us examine 
the practical aspect of the subject, 
as it affects the day-by-day opera- 
tions of a plant. 

First of all, the union system is 
to have a steward for every super- 
visor or foreman. Too often, the 
foreman experiences difficulty in 
discharging his responsibilities free 
from union pressure. In his desire 
to get along with the steward and 
other union representatives he is 
apt to appease in small matters, and 
the first thing he knows he is afraid 
to function for the best interests 
of the business. In this manner there 
is the danger of losing some of 
management’s prerogatives to dis- 
cipline and discharge for just cause, 
and to make general plans for the 
work of the department. 

The growth of arbitration as a 
means for the settlement of labor 
disputes makes it not only advisable 
but necessary that functions of 
management be carefully described 
in the labor agreement. An arbiter 
is not supposed to add to, take 
away, or change any of the pro- 
visions of a written labor contract. 
His proper function is to decide a 
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disputed question of fact or he may 
be called upon to interpret the 
meaning and intent of the contract. 
The latter function makes it advis- 
able to have a lawyer draw contract 
provisions whenever possible so that 
they will say exactly what they are 
meant to say. 

If a contract provides for arbitra- 
tion, it should be specific as to what 
matters are arbitrable and what are 
not arbitrable. Very definitely, mat- 
ters which fall within the scope of 
management prerogatives should be 
excluded from the field of arbitra- 
tion. International Harvester has 
found the following provisions to 
have considerable merit and has 
been able to include them in a num- 
ber of its recent contracts: 

The functions of the Board of Arbi- 
tration shall be of a judicial rather 
than legislative nature and such Board 
shall not have the power to add to, to 
disregard or modify any of the terms 
and conditions of this agreement nor 
shall such Board pass upon issues in- 
volving increase or decrease of occu- 
pational, group or general wage rates 
nor upon any issue involving the ex- 
ercise of functions of management, 
meaning thereby those rights,- duties 
and responsibilities which rest upon 
the management to direct the opera- 
tion of the Company and its working 
forces. Such functions of management 
include (but are not limited to) the 
exclusive right to: 

(1) Determine the products and 
schedules of production and the meth- 
ods and processes of manufacture; 

(2) Determine the basis for selec- 
tion, retention and promotion of em- 
ployees for occupations not within the 
bargaining unit established in this 
contract ; 

(3) Maintain discipline and efficiency 


of employees including the right to 
make reasonable rules and regulations 


for the purpose of efficiency and dis- 


cipline ; 


(4) Direct generally the work of 


the employees subject to applicable 
requirements of this agreement, in- 
cluding the right to hire, discharge or 
suspend employees for good cause and 


also to promote employees, demote or 


transfer them for proper cause, to 


assign them to shifts, determine the 
amount of work needed and to. lay | 
them off because of lack of work in | 
accordance with the provisions herein; | 


(5) Determine the number and lo- 
cation of the Company’s plants. 


If the arbiter functions on a basis 


of compromise, management is in 


grave danger of losing some of its 


prerogatives in arbitration; man- 


agement must always be on the alert 
to protect its prerogatives. 
Fundamentally, management’s pre- 


rogatives denote the right of man-_ 


agement to operate the business and 
direct its working forces without 
requirement of approval by any 
labor union. It is true that a griev- 
ance may legitimately be presented 
with regard to the fairness of or ad- 
herence to a labor agreement as the 


result of action taken by manage- 


ment in the exercise of its pre- 
rogatives. It may well be found 
that, in some cases, although man- 
agement had the right to operate 
the business and direct its working 
forces, individual decisions may 
have been either unfair or in viola- 
tion of the agreements. A distinc- 
tion must be made, therefore, be- 
tween management’s having the 
right to direct its working force and 
operate the business with proper re- 
gard to recognition of labor agree- 
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lents and fair practices, and its 
eing required to recognize co- 
lanagerial setups which establish 
epresentatives of labor unions as 
ellow managers of the business. 
For example, management does 
ot surrender any of its preroga- 
ves in its dealings with labor 
nions when it agrees that piece- 
ork prices will be established on 
1e basis of certain definite prin- 
iples and procedures and, in ad- 
erence to those principles and pro- 
edures, sets the piecework prices, 
ith the understanding that the 
nions have the right to process 
rievances in the event of claims 
f misapplication of the principles 
nd procedures thus established. A 
ecided loss of management pre- 
Igatives, however, is involved in 
ny case in which union approval of 
iecework prices is required before 
1ey are made effective. This is only 
ne example of management’s re- 
lining its prerogatives rather than 
irrendering them. 

Although labor unions contend 
lat they are not seeking to usurp 
ie functions of management in op- 
‘ating the business and directing 
ie working forces, the following 
smands on management by labor 
nions are nevertheless becoming 
creasingly common: 

1. That union approval be secured 
fore production standards are 
tablished. 

2. That union approval be re- 
1ired before piecework prices are 
tablished. 

3. That union approval be re- 
uired before employees are pro- 
oted. 

4, That union approval be re- 


quired before employees are trans- 
ferred. 

5. That union approval be required 
before methods of production are 
changed. 

6. That union approval be required 
before the forces are reduced. 

7. That representatives of man- 
agement be removed from their po- 
sition if found unsatisfactory to the 
union. 

8. That the individual merit rates 
of the employees be subject to 
union approval before being made 
effective. 

9. That representatives of man- 
agement do not discuss matters with 
employees except in the presence of 
union representatives. 

10. That representatives of man- 
agement be subject to disciplinary 
action on the demand of the union 
for alleged misconduct in their deal- 
ings with employees. 

Any representative group of in- 
dustrial management will quite 
readily agree that in some cases 
labor unions have been successful 
in encroaching upon the preroga- 
tives of management. In some com- 
panies a type of practice is in effect 
which requires the management to 
adhere to one or more of the union 
demands which have just been enu- 
merated. Some unions have been 
successful in requiring management 
to agree with them as to piecework 
prices, production standards, merit 
rates, job transfers, etc., before any 
action is taken by management. 

Finally, a discussion of manage- 
ment’s prerogatives should empha- 
size a few very important and perti- 
nent considerations. In negotiating 
written labor agreements, manage- 
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ment need not be put on the defen- 
sive with respect to its functions nor 
approach the matter on the basis 
that it represents vested rights. On 
the other hand, the suggestion is 
here made that the prime purpose 
of a written labor agreement is to 
set up certain ground rules for deal- 
ing with labor in a way that will 
contribute to the success of the 
business. 

The union is endeavoring to ob- 
tain for its membership certain 
benefits in the way of high earnings, 
good working conditions, and job 
security. The attitude of manage- 
ment should be that it wants to do 
as much for the employees as does 
the union. Both sides must reconcile 
their positions with the require- 
ments and responsibilities that go 


with operating a successful business, 
each in its own sphere of action, 
Management must assume and dis- 
charge its responsibilities, which 
means that it must retain the prac- 
tical prerogatives of management. 

Not long ago, there appeared a 
Charter of National Unity which 
contains a code of principles agreed 
to by Philip Murray, William Green, 
and Eric Johnston. One point with 
specific reference to this subject is 
stated thus: 

The inherent right and responsibility 
of management to direct the opera- 
tions of an enterprise shall be recog- 
nized and preserved. So that enterprise 
may develop and expand and earn a 
reasonable profit, management must be 
free as well from unnecessary govern- 
mental interference of burdensome re- 
strictions. 


Individuals’ Saving—According to a recent statistical release by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, total liquid savings of individuals in 
the second quarter of 1945 amounted to $10 billions. The rate of saving was 
considerably higher than in the first quarter, indicating an increase in income 
after taxes. Wartime saving receives considerable emphasis in discussions 
of the postwar economy, because of the effect such saving may have on 
future consumption and investment. 


Income Payments for 1944.—Income payments for the entire country 
totaled $148 billion in 1944—an all-time record. On a per capita basis, the 
average was $1,117 for the last full year of the war, or almost double that 
of 1940 and over three times as large as that of 1933. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen received almost two-thirds more last year than in prosper- 
ous 1929, without accounting for price changes. 

Compared with 1943, however, last year’s gain was only 7 percent—the 
smallest since 1939—which clearly reflects the leveling off of war produc- 
tion—From Domestic Commerce, September, 1945. 


No, We Do NOT Need Those Depressions! 


Russe_t M. Noten 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


August 25, 1945, Ralph B. 

Blodgett of the Meneough Ad- 
ertising Agency, Des Moines, ad- 
anced the theory that “We need 
10se depressions,” and said that “It 
_ to be hoped that depressions are 
ever abolished, for they have many 
esirable features.” 

Mr. Blodgett presents the view 
iat “Those who live on fixed in- 
ymes, such as insurance benefits, 
elcome the depression-time drop 
| living costs. From time to time 
ie whole price structure—and the 
conomic setup—needs_ readjust- 
ents, such as come with depres- 
ons.” He suggests that those who 
we their money in the “boom 
riod” and keep their savings 
quid can, acquire many bargains 
iring the depression period. He 
ves as examples railroads selling 
wr one-half their original costs and 
any consumer items that can be 
ught at ridiculously low bargain 
ices. 

He further states that “Of even 
ore value than the rich bargains 
eviously referred to is the oppor- 
nity for unworried rest and relax- 
ion—for those who have harvested 
crop of canceled debts and cash in 
nk. For them enforced unemploy- 
ent brings a chance to get some 
al enjoyment out of life. Once out 
the treadmill of a daily job, one 
n afford to travel cheaply, develop 
long-cherished hobby, catch up on 
ading, go to a trade or business 
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school, or even to college. This un- 
worried shift to entirely new scenes 
or new occupations will soon revive 
one’s self-confidence, vision, ef- 
ficiency, and value as a profitable 
employee... .” 

Mr. Blodgett thus presents a case 
for the fortunate few who can gain 
by a depression. It is true that the 
man with liquid assets can gain in a 
period of depression and falling 
prices. Often he can buy stocks, 
bonds, farms, plants, and consumers’ 
goods at a fraction of their former 
value. But if one thinks of the 
nation as a whole, it is evident that 
those who are forced to sell are un- 
fortunate, and that the buyer is 
gaining at the expense of those who 
must sell in order to live. 

The people on fixed incomes can 
gain in a period of falling prices, 
because their money income remains 
the same, while the amount it will 
purchase becomes greater. But if the 
depression becomes too serious the 
fixed incomes will probably be 
scaled down. 

The holders of government bonds 
can gain by a fall in prices, because 
the annual interest payment will 
purchase more goods and the prin- 
cipal becomes greater in purchasing 
power. But if one analyzes the other 
side of the transaction, it becomes 
evident that if the bondholder gains 
more purchasing power during the 
depression, the taxpayers are giving 
up more goods in order to pay the 
bondholder, hence the bondholder 
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gains at the expense of the tax- 
payer. 

Mr. Blodgett seems to view the 
economic system as a national lot- 
tery in which those who hold high 
cards, that is, “fixed incomes and 
liquid assets,” in the depression gain 
at the expense of those who hold 
low cards, that is, those who are 
unemployed or hold property and 
consumers’ goods which they must 
sell at a sacrifice. The depression 
and changing prices dictate the play 
in the game. 

But depressions are not even com- 
parable to a lottery, because the 
total gain of the fortunate few is 
not equal to the aggregate loss of 
the many. The gain accumulated by 
those who hold the fixed incomes 
and the liquid assets is not equal to 
the loss of wealth in the country, 
resulting from the diminution of 
production, the loss of wages, and 
the financial failures during depres- 
sions. The increased happiness and 
well-being accruing to the fortunate 
few cannot compensate for the 
hunger, fear, misery, and wuncer- 
tainty of the unemployed and the 
financially bankrupted. 

Some students of business cycles 
have said that the United States has 
experienced some sixteen depres- 
sions, of which seven have been 
very severe. When one examines 
these periods of business maladjust- 
ment, it becomes evident that the 
nation as a whole suffers great 
losses in production; laborers and 
professional men suffer from unem- 
ployment, businessmen receive less 
profit, many operate at a loss, and 
some are forced through liquidation. 

If one analyzes depressions from 


the broad view of all the people i 
the nation, one can only conclud 
that depressions are not needed, an 
that we should strive to avoid thes 
severe maladjustments in our eco 
nomic system. 


Depressions 


In the depression years 1920 and 
1921 following the last war, the pro} 
duction of manufactured goods fel 
approximately 25 per cent from the 
high levels of 1919. This means tha, 
practically one-fourth of our pro; 
ductive capacity was idle curl 
those years. 

In the depression years from 1921 
to 1932, industrial production de 
clined aimee 50 per cent from thi 
high year of 1929. Almost one-thir 
of the great productive capacity 0} 
the United States was idle in 193 
and the nation as a whole suffered 
a proportionate loss in consdmua 
goods. 

The real income of the Unite 
States dropped from an average 0) 
approximately $650 per capita in thi 
seven years before the depressiox 
to a low of $389 in 1932. This mean! 
that the standard of living of thi 
average family in the United State 
declined almost one-half during th 
low period of the depression. : 


Industrial Production During 


Unemployment During | 

Depressions | 
The figures on unemployment are n 
easily obtained, but one study indi 
cates that there were 6 million w 
employed in the depression of 192 
21 and it is estimated that the loss i 
buying power of these unemploye 
was $10 billions in that period. 
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During the depression following 


929 the following unemployment | 


igures were reported by the Presi- 
lent’s Committee on Economic Se- 
urity. 


Millions of 
Year Unemployed 
ODO Mee cere Boys See cee 7, 1.6 
1OSO er ee Ns Ma in ee cats 5.0 
OE Seas rin Wert dye ces ate 9.0 
ICE VASA eR: We anit pe a ae 13.4 
OSS eee ete s oe 14.1 
HOGA Deane ne  Vetice. Meat ea cee wl 12.8 
HOSS ee ete sate wees 13.0 
HOS ORM ee aroha eee es 11.9 


These figures are in general a lit- 
le higher than the National Indus- 
rial Conference Board figures. 
In 1929 we had 48 millions gain- 
ully employed; during the depres- 
ion years 1931, 1932, 1933,. and 
934, one-fourth of the previously 
mployed were unemployed; and un- 
mployment figures remained close 
9 10 millions until the spending for 
yar during the forties. 

If we assume that the average 
rage of these unemployed was 
1,000 annually, we readily see that 
1e nation was losing more than $10 
lions annually in purchasing 
ower, and these people were losing 
1e same value in goods they might 
ave consumed. Surely no one who 
ctually saw the fear, misery, and 
iffering of these unemployed could 
ay that during a depression they 
ould get some real enjoyment out 
f life or that they could catch up 
n their reading, go to trade or busi- 
ess school, or even to college. How 
yuld this enforced unemployment 
2 expected to revive their self- 
ynfidence, vision, efficiency, and 
alue as profitable employees? 


Profits During Depressions 


It is not possible to find exact 
figures on profits, because many 
smaller concerns do not have books 
that show their net profit, but it can 
be assumed that profits of smaller 
businesses are somewhat in line with 
corporation profits as reported by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Net Income (or Loss) After Taxes 


Billions of 
Year dollars 
LOQG Re Are nebscisern aaerina ae 7 
Lo Ais Ape ae Pe ne REE 5 6.5 
NOD Rie e nes Mirae a RPcoc cares 8.2 
LO ZOE Reet is, acute eee 8.7 
LOSO Ae heres cistron ree 1.5 
LO SIE (OSS) 2 sates totoee (3.3) 
10325 (lOSSacen eit ree (5.6) 
LOZ 3 MClOSS) nese. eee care (2.5) 
LOS Aes Bes ia Rese eee al 
TOS Stars ahr Bas Oos iS, apse tee 1.7 
MOS Oe bh lodbetcaiy ok Wine «cares he 


From these figures it is evident 
that business operated at a loss for 
three depression years, and that for 
this reason profit for the decade of 
the thirties never regained the high 
levels of the late twenties. 

In addition to loss of profits, 
many business firms fail or are 
forced to reorganize during depres- 
sion. These failures are very seri- 
ous to the individual concerned, but 
they are not an unmixed loss to 
society, because liquidation is the 
means by which the capitalistic sys- 
tem rids itself of unneeded produc- 
tive concerns. But the rate of busi- 
ness failures becomes large in 
periods of depression, and may 
cause some needed business organi- 
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zation to go out of business or may 
result in a sale to a less qualified 
operator who may hold the mort- 
gage or possess the liquid. assets. 


Ideal Economic System 


To achieve a higher standard of liv- 
ing for everyone, the total amount 
of goods must be increased. The 
standard of living cannot be raised 
by depressions, because at best some 
gain at the expense of other eco- 
nomic groups, the total production 
usually falls, and the nation as a 
whole has a lower standard of liv- 
ing. Most economists agree that in 
the ideal economic system all pro- 
ductive resources are fully utilized. 
That is, all productive plants are 
operating at the point of lowest cost 
per unit of production, all people 
who desire to work are employed so 
as to use their most valuable skills, 
and all resources are utilized for the 
best methods of production. The 
ideal economic system operates so 
as to produce the maximum per 
capita volume of goods, within the 
limits. provided by the physical and 
human resources of the nation. 

This does not mean that we 
should not reserve some part of our 
irreplaceable natural resources for 
future generations, or that human 
beings should work long hours each 
week. Leisure, relaxation, and rec- 
reation are desirable, as well as 
economic goods. If all the people 
were employed regularly and we 
made the most efficient use of our 
plants, equipment, techniques, and 
skills, it would be possible to pro- 
duce more goods per capita and still 
have much more leisure. 
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In an ideal economy, there would 
be no overbuilding of plants, no sur- 
plus productive capacity, and no re-) 
striction of output. There would be 
no general overproduction of goods.) 
Demand for labor and for consump-. 
tion goods would be continuous;) 
thus the standard of living of all! 
the people would be as high as the; 
factors of production and wealth) 
of the nation would afford. 

It is needless to say that the ideal! 
economic system cannot be fully) 
realized, but it is the goal toward! 
which most forward-looking busi-- 
nessmen and economists think we: 
should strive. Freedom from want! 
can be more nearly realized by a 
stable and balanced economy which 
achieves the highest per capita out- 
put and the highest per capita real 
income in goods and services. 

If we look at our economic sys- 
tem from a broad point of view that 
encompasses all the people, it seems 
evident that the periodic maladjust- 
ment in business that we call “de- 
pression” is the greatest problem 
confronting the nation, with the 
probable exception of world peace; 

Businessmen, economists, and la- 
borers lie awake nights worryin 
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indicate depressions with the ac- 
companying business failures, unem? 
ployment, want, worry, and misery 
Most people agree that we shoulc 
strive to make our business syste 
function on a more stable basis, anc 
that we should endeavor to keer 
production, employment, and pros 
perity on a plane as high as out 
people are willing to work for anc 
our resources will permit. 


